THRESHOLDS 


They were sitting in the small back-room of Slowie’s bar, 
a low-amenity, winos’ dive in the last of the Calton slums. They 
had been there for two hours and it was now 7-30 in the evening. 
Kandy sat at a battered old piano with a newspaper propped up in 
front of him. From time to time he sipped his beer and turned a 
page. Albert sat at a side-table close by, smoking a cigar and 
observing his friend. The only other customer in the back-room 
was Olga. She was on a stool at the bar talking to Eddie the 
barman. 


“What about London?” said Kandy, without looking up. 

“IT thought you’d had it with London,” Albert said. 

“Yes, but I’m stronger now.” 

“So what did we get passports for? We’re going to Spain.” 

Kandy ran a hand through his hair. 

“Well, let’s just see what the money’s like first.” 

She gener will be okay. You can trust me on that.” 

Kandy bent low over his newspaper. The two men sat without 
speaking for some minutes, then Kandy said: “Would you believe 
it? Herée’s a guy got two years for nicking sausage skins.” 

Albert rose and pushed Kandy’s glass towards him. 

“Come on, drink up, I’m on the bell.” 

Kandy watched closely, an amused smile on his face, as 
Albert went to the bar. Albert whispered something to Olga and 


she threw her head back and let out a shriek of laughter that 
shook the gantry. 


As Eddie got up the order he beckoned Albert a little to one 
Side. He placed the drinks on a small brass tray and drew from 
his hip-pocket a large, official-looking document. He unfolded 
it and flattened it out on the bar. The two men pored over the 
document and spoke in whispers. Now and then Eddie got quite 
agitated and waved his arms about. 


It was a performance Kandy had witnessed many times. In 
Slowie’s people were always showing documents. It was usually a 
citation or a summons to appear before this or that court or 
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tribunal. Sometimes it was a notice of rent arrears, and other 
times a notice of eviction. Sometimes it was a notice of 
distraint for the poinding and repossession of goods. Sometimes 
it was just a letter from the DSS or a pawn ticket. It didn’t 
matter what it was, nobody had penetrated Slowie’s unless someone 
at sometime had shown him a document. It was a mark of 
acceptance. Nobody had ever shown Kandy a document. The thought 
made him smile. The folk in Slowie’s had their suspicions of 
Kandy, despite his friendship with Albert. He was either a cop, 
a grass or a queer. They didn’t like the look of him, whatever 
he was. They assumed Albert was only using him. 


When Albert came back with the drinks, Kandy said: “T’d like 
to know how you do that. I’m more of a prole than you are and I 
can’t get near them. They’re in the palm of your hand. I mean, 
why should Eddie, who wouldn’t trust his own mother, trust you? 
And what did you say to Olga to make her scream like that?” 

Albert #£e-1it his cigar. 

“They’re my friends, Kandy.” 


From Kandy’s wide open mouth came a staccato hiccup of a 
laugh. He raised his glass. 


“All hail Albert ~- friend of the dinosaurs!” 

“Is something troubling you?” Albert said. 

“Troubling me?” 

“Yes. You sound troubled.” 

“Well, you're dead right. I am troubled. Why aren’t you?” 
“I’m thinking about Spain.” 


Kandy folded up his newspaper and threw it down on the table 
in front of Albert. 


“dh @taid think T* 11 exy London, * Kandy said. 
“You’ve tried London. You had to come back.” 


“Sure. But that was then. This is now. I’ve changed. Things 
Will be different this time.” 


Albert picked up the newspaper. 
“What makes you think you’ve changed?” 


“T’m older now, for one thing, more mature. Plus the fact: 
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this time I’l] have money. Even you will agree that can make all 
the difference. But it’s this feeling I have, 1 feel the old 
self-confidence coming back, 


Albert opened out the newspaper. 
“That’s good.” 


“You know Something, Albert, I acted too hastily in giving up 
teaching. I should have listened to my headmaster. TI should have 
listened to my GP. They gave me good advice. Give it time, they 
Said. Think of your mother, it’ll break her heart. Think of your 
Pension, you’ll be a Pauper in your old age. But what about me, 
nOw, I said, I’m disintegrating? And I was. I had lumps springing 
Up all over my body, on my hands, my face. I was coming apart. 
It was a bad school, right? Kids without hope, going nowhere but 
the dole queue or the Young Offenders, and knowing it. I was too 
fucked-up myself to be of any use to them. They knew that the 
Moment they laid eyes on me. I was a loser. You took Che piss cut 
of losers in that Place. It relieved the tedium. And with me they 
took the piss a LOE, - And they had a perfect right to take the 
Piss, believe you me, for I was a ridiculous person, a clown sent 
in to amuse them when all else failed: [I actually Sincerely 
believed I could help them. And as happens in such cases they 
turned my whole life into mush. Yet I should have Waited. [I 
Should have listened to the people who had my best interests at 
heart. I could have waited, I could have stuck it out, it wasn’t 
beyond me. What I failed to realise was that things Change. If 
I was there now, feeling like I do now, I'd win through, I’m sure 
Of it. I’m a Changed man, I can feel it. Nowadays it would be me 
taking the Piss, and the little bastards could plunge knives into 
each other’s jugulars for al] the notice I’d take of it. In fact 
ERO | probably laugh and tell them to keep up the mayhem, which was 
Sure to reduce their numbers and make the class size more to my 


Olga turned her head, smiling. Eddie, his hands in the sink 
under the bar, had Kandy fixed in a sour and truculent stare. 

Kandy smiled and subsided. Under his breath he said: “fT think 
your friends hate my guts. Why do you keep dragging me in here? 
You know I can’t Stand the place.” 

“It’s better than chrome and plastic.” 


“It's the people, dammit. They hate me.” 


“You’ re wrong. They don’t hate you. They just don’t know you. 
You should come in more.” 


Albert rocked back Slightly on the two hind legs of the 
SPpindly plain Chair. He held the newspaper Opened out at arm’s 


length. 
Kandy said: “Do you agree I’m stronger now?” 


“I notice you never count your change,” Albert said. He 
lowered the paper and leant closer to Kandy. “They could be 
giving you anything back, you never look. In fact, you turn your 
head away. You do. It’s almost as if you were ashamed. As if you 
didn’t really believe you had any right to your change. That’s 
thé anbression I get, anyway. Of course it could be you just 
trust people.” 


Kandy shook his head. 
“I don’t trust people.” 


At that moment Olga went into another loud laughing fit, 
apparently triggered by something Eddie had said. She swung 
round, bent almost double with laughter, lurched from her stool 
and made in the direction of the Ladies’. Eddie was leaning 
across the bar nodding his head mirthfully. When the toilet door 
Slammed shut, Eddie, still beaming, cupped his hands over his 
mouth and called out to Albert: “She’s peed her knickers, silly 
fucking cow.” 


Albert made no acknowledgement, just stared straight: ahead, 
as. if not hearing. Eddie quickly gathered himself up and busied 
himself at the gantry. 


Kandy said: “It’s a matter of temperament, that’s all. I may 
be a well man again but I’m still me. I may have toughened up 
a bit but its my own toughness. You have yours, I have mine. I 
don’t have to become an exact replica, do I? You have your way 
of dealing with people, I have mine. Your way suits you okay, my 
way suits me.” 


“You're like a man with a blindfold, Kandy. What frightens 
you? What can they do to you?” 


Kandy rested his elbows on his knees and stared down into 
his drink and said nothing. Albert got up. 


“Never mind, Kandy. You’1ll find yourself again - once we get 
over there. This time tomorrow it’1ll all be so different. This 
place and all the rest forgotten. You’ll see. 


Kandy looked up anxiously. 


“You're going already?” 


Albert tapped his watch, 
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“I’ve stayed too long. We don’t want any mistakes, do we? 
I have to be certain where she is.” 


“Listen, Albert - sit down a minute.” 
“No time.” 
“One more drink before you go.” 


Kandy made to rise, but Albert, passing behind him, placed 
a hand on his shoulder. 


“Give me about an hour. You’ll be okay, right?” 


Kandy looked about him forlornly and nodded. 


“ag? ii De okay.” 
Albert went to the door. 
Kandy said: “I can get drunk in an hour.” 


Without looking back, Albert said: “You do that.” 


When, one hour later, Kandy arrived at Rina’s house, the 
front door was lying ajar and he walked in an closed it quietly 
behind him. The hall was a long passageway lined with barometers, 
some were of giltwood, some of mahogany, and some doubled as 
Clock and barometer. Two other clocks, nine-foot grandfathers 
with massive brass dials, stood, niched like sentinels, on either 
Side of an open doorway through which he could see Albert pouring 
drinks into paper cups. 


“I picked up a wee carry-out on the way up here,” Albert 
said. “It's a dry house, you see.” 


Kandy strolled round the room. In a long display case 
bracketed to the wall he could see masses of silver cutlery, 
tankards and plate. A tall rosewood vitrine scintillated with a 
thousand glass objects: there were enamelled vases in etched 
cameo glass, blue opaline glass caskets, silver-mounted glass 
ewers, gilt glass goblets, smoky grey lalique mice and cranberry 
dragonflies. . 


“What do you think of all this?” Albert said. 


Kandy threw out his hands in a bewildered gesture. 


“Tt’s incredible.” 


At the far end of the room, occupying a Georgian bookcase 
was Rina’s collection of Meissen and Royal Doulton figures. Kandy 
stopped in front of the bookcase. 


“There’s a few quid there,” Albert said, giving Kandy his 
drink. “You’re smack on target.” 


Kandy took out his glasses and peered at the figures. He 
pursed his lips and nodded, like a connoisseur. 


“Of course. Of course. I can tell quality when I see it.” 
Albert smiled. 

“I wasn’t talking about the porcelain.” 

He slipped a key from his pocket and unlocked a drawer in 


the bookcase. He drew back a tangle of beads, brooches, necklets 
and bangles, to reveal several thick layers of banknotes. 


“How does that grab you?” 


Before Kandy could speak, Albert had snapped the drawer shut 
again, locked it and pocketed the key. 


“There’s more like that. She has it stashed all over the 
house, That's the prize,” Albert said. “The thing is, you don’t 
take the prize with a key. It’s all ours, the lot of it - yours 
and mine ~ but we can’t take it with a key. If we want that money 
we’ll have to break the place up.” 


Kandy sipped his drink and turned away. 
“You never mentioned that part.” 


“You want out of this dead town, don’t you? What’s a wee bit 
vandalism?” 


“You said - correct me if I’m wrong - you said it was simply 
going to be a matter of picking the money up, stuffing it into 
a hold-all and walking away. Now that’s what you said, am I right 
or am I wrong? You didn’t say anything about breaking the place 
up.” 


“I’m sorry, Kandy. This is the way it has to be. This way 
or nothing.” 


“Christ, she’s your aunt. She brought you up.” 


Albert moved towards the vitrine. 
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“EE you start on the porcelain, I’11 attend te the glass.” 


Kandy took up a little iron-red dish. 
“You said. it was just junk.” 

“So what would you call it?” 

“TI can see it’s not junk.” 


“No, no. That’s just what you can’t see. Remember what 
you’ re’ supposed to be. Weak, stupid, brutal, spontaneous. Like 
your ex-pupils, the no-hopers. They shat on you. Think what they 
would do here. 


Kandy put down the iron-red dish very gently, with both 
hands. 


“She'll know it was you.” 
“Will she?” Albert said. 
“Somehow she’ll know.” 


Albert was leaning against. the vitrine with one hand, his 
head lowered. In a quiet voice he said: “Yes. Yes you're quite 
Sight. She’al know.” 


Both remained silent for a time. Then Kandy lit a cigarette 
and said: “I know you want to make it look like a break-in. But 
honestly I don’t think she’ll go to the. police. I can’t see her 
doing that. Not if we just take the money. Mind you, if we start 
smashing the place up...” 


“We have to. Everything has to be smashed. There's no other 
way.” 


Kandy finished his drink and went to where the carry-out 
stood and poured another. Without looking at Albert, Kandy said: 
“You want her dead.” 

“Dead?” 

A slow, sad smile broke on Albert’s face. He went to Kandy 
and led him by the arm to the mantlepiece. Before them stood a 
Silver~framed photograph of an unsmiling woman of about thirty 
with a small boy at her knee. 


“What can you read in that face?” Albert said, 


“Ts that Rina?” 
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“That’s Rina. And the misbegotten little runt beside her, 
that’s me. Look at her face. It has a robbed look, wouldn’t you 
say? The worst has already happened to Rina.” 


“That’s what you say.” 


“It’s there in her face. She’s been in hiding all her life.” 


Kandy had taken the photograph in his hands and was studying 
it closely. 


“You have a kind of robbed look about you yourself.” 


“They left me with her when I was eight. They didn’t want 
me and they didn’t want each other, so they dumped me on Rina. 
I don’t remember anybody saying goodbye or anything. They just 
jieft, and my life with aunt Rina began, here in this room, the 
two of us on our knees mumbling prayers. That’s when it suddenly 
dawned on me that my parents weren’t ever coming back, and I 
remember I burst into tears. Aunt Rina paid no heed. She isn’t 
much* into weeping. and wailing. I suppose from my parents’ point 
of view, she was the idéal choice. She had money, this nice big 
house, and nobody in her life but the brethern at Hebron Hall. 
All fine and dandy except for one snag: in the hidden recesses 
of her soul Rina prefers things to people. Nerveless things that 
don’t wet the bed or vomit their dinner on the carpet. Obedient 
things that don’t jump up and answer back, or fly into rages and 
throw themselves down and beat their fists on the floor. Chaste 
little dears without a single filthy longing in their icy little 
hearts. Nice and quiet and chaste and safe - that’s Rina’s world. 
Everything safely locked up in a glass case. 


“But not you?” 

“Yes, me too. It took a while. But I learnt to become what 
Rina wanted. It wasn’t easy. But I bear no grudges. Not against 
Rina. Not against my parents. The truth is, I’m quite pleased 
with my parents. They let me off the hook, they set me free. 

“And Rina won’t;, is that it?” 

“Rina can’t. It’s more like I have to set her free.” 

Kandy replaced the photograph on the mentlepiece. 

“I stiil don’t think she’ 11 ga to the coms.” 

He turned to Albert. 


“But that’s not really what it’s all about, is it? It’s not 
even about the money.” 
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Albert shrugged and said: “We have to forget all that. We 
can examine motives later, if we feel like it. At this moment 
we’re vandals, robbers, nothing more. We must just accept it. We 
have to do as’ they would do. Why should we pretend we’re 
different? There’s no nice way of being a vandal and a robber - 
a desecrator. We’ll desecrate. And we’ll take the prize when we 
get to it. 


The two men faced each other in silence. Kandy had gone pale 
and he looked down at his hands and they were trembling. He 
slumped down on a chair by the fireplace. 


“T’'m not sure I can do it, Albert.” 


. “But there are other rooms. The stuff is everywhere, all 
through the house. I need your help.” 


“T didn’t think it would be like this.” 


Albert went close to Kandy. In a whisper he said: “And: 
there’s upstairs as well.” 
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“Upstairs?” 


“Oh, yes, Upstairs. There’s Rina’s bedroom. We can’t neglect 
her bedroom.” 


“Will there be time?” 


“If you heip.” 

Kandy looked down into the cold hearth. 

“Where is she anyway?” 

“At Hebron Hall, with the Brethern. It’s just along the 


road. Theat’ s her church. They have Jesus there. A very pretty, 
docile little Jesus.” 


It 


The two men lay side by side, Kandy’s head in the crook of 
Albert’s arm, blankets and coverlet heaped at the bottom of the 
bed. 


“Talk to me about my mother,” Kandy said. 


“Why should I? You chose me.” 
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' “But you don’t see things from my point of view. She’s going 
downhill. She needs me.” 


“And who does Kandy need?” 


“It’s OK for you. You’re off the hook, you said so yourself. 
Rina has money and friends, she’ll get over this. With me it’s 
different. I’m leaving my mother to dié a lonely death, no one 
near her.” 


“And if you stayed... What makes you think it would make a 
difference?” 


“T Owe it to her to be there. It’s a small sacrifice.” 


“What makes you think your mother wants a sacrifice? Maybe 
it’S your Sacrifice that's killing her.” 


“She cries at night. Every night. She turns her face to the 
wall and cries, I lie listening. What did I do wrong, Albert? 
What was it, all those years ago? Where did I go astray? 
Sometimes I think I once knew, when.I was stronger, when I could 
face it: Birt. not. now: It’s gone now. Tt’s buried. But not for 
her. Some awful betrayal, some act of treachery she can’t let go 
of:. All she can do is cry, there are no words any more. I know 
I can’t heip her, all I can do is stay beside her. Nothing I say 
or do reaches down into that pain.” 


Albert raised himself on one elbow and looked down at his 
friend. 


“You can help her. When we’re in Spain she’ll let go.” 


Kandy smiled. He raised his hand to Albert’s cheek and kept 
it there. 


“What a great simpleton you are!” Kandy said. 
“None greater.” 
Kandy closed his eyes. 


“So go on. Talk to me about my mother. Make it happen for 
me again. I want to hear it all again.” 


Albert covered Kandy’s hand with his own. 


“As I say, when we’re in Spain your mother will let go. All 
her hurt and all her pain will be lifted. She will forget, as 
Rina will forget. Betrayals, treachery, lies -. all will be 
forgotten, and forgiven. They suckled us only. with their 
delusions. We can deprive them of their delusions. And more than 
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that. We rid them of guilt, because we now cease to be occasions 
of guilt. We take up their burden of guilt onto our own 
a@houlders. We carry it into the light where it'll shrivel up and 
@lie. You chose me, and I chose you, for no other reason... And is 
it not possible that they may even go beyond forgiveness, and 
piece the whole thing together, and feel towards us finally only 
a sense of the sincerest gratitude?” 


An hour later the two men left Rina’s house separately, as 
they had come, and.met up again in a small hotel near the centre 
of the city. The following day they caught the first flight out 
to Spain. 
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INTRODUCTION 


New Writing Scotland has always tried to encourage new 
writers as well as new writing. We believe in a publication 
where new writers can. find their work alongside established 
practitioners, who, in turn, have a unique opportunity to see 
what new themes, ideas, styles and voices are developing. and 
we hope that policy has been strengthened with this issue. 

We are using more individual writers than before and are 
also using more new writers, often with a single poem as an 
introduction to names we hope to see more of in the future. 
This has been at the expense of writers whose work we have 
used in the past and would be happy to use again in the 
future. An embarrassment of riches meant rejecting work 
because of the limitations of space and some familiar names 
have given way to newer voices. 

This issue has an interesting mixture of urban and rural 
themes, with certain sub-themes suggesting themselves. For 
example, the rural theme could be extended into pieces 
about plants, insects and animals; and a number of stories 
feature buildings and people who, for one reason or another, 
are caught in them. We have also felt able to include for the 
first time reworkings, rather than direct translations, which 
give us a fresh look at a piece which may be familiar but 
which has been electrified by a vigorous use of language. We 
feel this is especially true of the Dante Canto and are happy 
to note that it also underlines a point we made last year that 
not only Scots, but a variety of Scots, is being employed by 
by new and emerging writers. 

This variety of language, themes, moods, attitudes and 
locations is encouraging evidence of a lively tradition. Re- 
flecting this tradition has become one of New Writing Scot- 
land’s strengths and points to how we hope to continue, for 
the Glasgow Herald’s sponsorship not only demonstrates 
eee faith in our enterprise, but invites us to expect a lively 
uture. 


Carl MacDougall 
Glasgow : June 1988 
Edwin Morgan 


NEW WRITING SCOTLAND 7 


Submissions are invited for the seventh annual volume of New 
Writing Scotland, to be published in 1989, from writers 
resident in Scotland or Scots by birth or upbringing. Poetry, 
drama, short fiction or other creative prose may be submitted 
but not full-length plays or novels, though self-contained 
extracts are acceptable. The work must be neither previously 
published nor accepted for publication and may be in any of 
the languages of Scotland. 


Submissions should be typed on one side of the paper only 
and the sheets secured at the top-left corner. Each individual 
work should be clearly marked with the author’s name and 
address. 


Submissions should be accompanied by twostamped addressed 
envelopes (one for a receipt, the other for return of MSS) and 
sent, by 31 January 1989, to: 


Hamish Whyte, Managing Editor NWS 
c/o Language and Literature Dept 
Mitchell Library 

North Street 

Glasgow G3 7DN 
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Farquhar McLay 
THRESHOLDS 


I 
They were sitting in the back-room of the Burnt Barns, a low- 


amenity, winos’ dive in the last of the Calton slums. They 

had been there for two hours and it was now 7.30 p.m. 

Kandy sat at a battered old piano with a newpaper spread 

out in front of him. From time to time he sipped his whiskey 

and turned a page. Albert sat at a side-table close by, smoking 

a cigar and observing his friend. The only other customer in 

the back-room was Olga. She was on a stool at the bar talk- 

i Eddie the barman. ; 

a aap about London?’ said Kandy, without looking up. 
‘] thought you’d had it with London,’ Albert said. 
‘Yes, but I’m stronger now.’ 7 
‘So what did we get passports for? We’re going to Spain. 
Kandy ran a hand through his hair. _ ae 
‘Well, let’s just see what the money’s like first. 

‘The money will be okay, believe me.’ 

Kandy bent low over his newspaper. The two men sat 
without speaking for some minutes, then Kandy laughed and 
said: ‘Would you believe it? Here’s somebody got three years 
for nicking sausage skins.’ 

Albert rose and pushed Kandy’s glass towards him. 

‘Come on, drink up, I’m on the bell.’ 

Kandy watched closely, an amused look on his face, as 
Albert went to the bar. Albert whispered something to Olga 
and she threw her head back and let out a shriek of laughter 

ich shook the gantry. 

ae a Eddie cane i the order he beckoned Albert a 

little to one side. He placed the drinks on a small steel tray 

and drew from his hip-pocket a large, official-looking docu- 
ment. He unfolded it and flattened it out on the bar. The two 
men pored over the document and spoke in whispers. Now 
and then Eddie got quite agitated and waved his arms about. 

It was a performance Kandy had witnessed many times. 
In the Barns people were always showing documents. It was 
usually a citation or a summons to appear before this or that 
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court or tribunal. Sometimes it was a notice of rent arrears, 
and other times a notice of eviction. Sometimes it was a 
notice of distraint for the poinding and repossession of goods. 
Sometimes it was just a letter from the DHSS or a pawn 
ticket. It didn’t matter what it was, nobody had penetrated 
the Barns unless someone at sometime had shown him a 
document. Nobody had ever shown Kandy a document. 
The thought made him smile. The Barns folk had their sus- 
picions of Kandy. He was either a cop, a grass or a queer, 
They didn’t like the look of him, whatever he was. They 
assumed Albert was only using him. 

When Albert came back with the drinks, Kandy said: 
‘I’d like to know how you do that. I’m more of a prole 
than you are and I can’t get near them. They’re in the palm 
of your hand. I mean, why should Eddie, who wouldn’t 
trust his own mother, trust you? And what did you say to 
Olga to make her scream like that?’ 

Albert re-lit his cigar. 

‘They’re my friends, Kandy,’ 

From Kandy’s wide open mouth came a staccato hiccup 
of a laugh. He raised his glass. 

‘All hail Albert — friend of the dinosaurs!’ 

‘Is something troubling you?’ Albert said. 

‘Troubling me?’ 

‘Yes. You sound troubled.’ 

‘Well, you’re right. I am troubled. Why aren’t you?’ 

‘T’m thinking about Spain.’ 

Kandy folded up his newspaper and threw it down on the 
table in front of Albert. 

‘T still think I'll try London.’ 

“You’ve tried London. You had to come back.’ 

‘Sure. But.that was long ago. I’ve changed. Things will be 
different this time.’ 

Albert picked up the newspaper. 

‘What makes you think you’ve changed?’ 

‘Well, I’m older now, for one thing, more mature. Plus 
the fact: this time I’ll have money. Even you will agree that 
can make all the difference. But it’s this feeling I have. I feel 
the old self-confidence coming back.’ 

Albert opened out the newspaper. 

‘That’s good.’ 

“You know something, Albert, I acted too hastily in giving 
up teaching. I should have listened to my headmaster. I should 
have listened to my doctor. They gave me good advice. Give 
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it ti they said. Think of your pension. Think of your 
sone itl break her heart. But what about me, now, I 
said, I’m disintegrating. And I was. I had lumps springing up 
all over my body, my hands, my face. I was coming ae 
But I should have waited. I should have stuck it out, I 
was in that school now, feeling like I do now, Td win through. 
It was a bad bloody school, right? A bad locality. Children 
without hope, going nowhere but the dole queue and know- 
ing it. And what the hell did I know? What kind of crap ee 
running through my head? I would bring them hope: I wou d 
open up their world. And they just laughed, and they — 
Kandy’s voice rose with his anger almost to a shout. 
‘— unruly, stupid, malicious little brutes — they shat on 
y? 
“a looked round and Eddie, his hands in the sink under 
the bar, fixed Kandy in a sour and truculent stare. sd 
Kandy smiled and subsided. Under his breath he said: ‘I 
think your friends hate my guts.’ 
‘They don’t,’ Albert said. ; ; 
‘Why do you keep dragging me in here? You know I can’t 
stand the place.’ : 
‘It’s better than chrome and Seiloa 
‘It’s the people, damnit. They hate me.’ ; 
‘You’re Safe They don’t hate you. They just don’t 
now you. You should come in more.’ 
. "Albert rocked back slightly on the two hind legs of the 
spindly plain chair. He held the newspaper opened-out at 
arm’s length. Kandy said: ‘Do you think I’m stronger now: 
‘I notice you never count your change,’ Albert said. He 
lowered the paper and leant closer to Kandy. ‘They could 
be giving you anything back, you never look. In fact, you 
turn your head away. You do. It’s almost as if you were 
ashamed: as if you didn’t really believe you had any right to 
anything back. That’s the impression I get, anyway. Of course 
it could be you just trust people.’ 
Kandy shook his head. 
‘ n’t trust people.’ 
Nene otient Olea went into another loud laughing 
fit, apparently triggered by something Eddie had said. — 
swung round, bent double with laughter, lurched from her 
stool and made in the direction of the Ladies. Eddie was 
leaning across the bar nodding his head mirthfully. When the 
toilet door slammed shut, Eddie, still beaming, cupped his 
hands over his mouth and called out to Albert: ‘She’s peed 
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her knickers, silly fucking cow.’ , 

Albert made no acknowledgement, just stared straight 
ahead, as if not hearing. Eddie quickly gathered himself up 
and busied himself at the gantry. Kandy said: ‘It’s a matter of 
temperament, that’s all. I may be a well man again but I’m 
still me. You’re you. I don’t have to become an exact replica, 
do I? You have your way of dealing with people, I have mine, 
Your way suits you okay. My way suits me.’ 

“You’re like a man with a blindfold, Kandy. What frightens 
you? What can they do to you?’ 

Kandy rested his elbows on his knees and stared down 
into his drink and said nothing. Albert got up. 

‘Never mind, Kandy. You’ll find yourself again — once 
we get over there. This time tomorrow it’ll all be different. 
This place and all the rest forgotten. You’ll see.’ 

Kandy looked up anxiously. 

‘You’re going already?’ 

Albert tapped his watch. 

‘I’ve stayed too long. We don’t want any mistakes, do 
we? I have to be certain where she is.’ 

‘Listen, Albert — sit down a minute.’ 

‘No time.’ 

‘One more drink before you go.’ 

Kandy made to rise, but Albert, passing behind him, 
placed a hand on his shoulder. 

‘Give me about an hour. You’re sure you’ve got the 
address?’ 

Kandy looked about him forlornly and nodded. 

‘I’ve got the address.’ 

Albert went to the door, 

Kandy said: ‘I can get drunk in an hour.’ 

Without looking back, Albert said: ‘You do that.’ 


II 


When, one hour later, Kandy arrived at Rina’s house, the 
front door was lying ajar and he walked in and closed it 
quietly behind him. The hall was a long passageway lined 
with barometers, some were of giltwood, some of mahogany, 
and some doubled as clock and barometer. Two other clocks, 
nine-foot grandfathers with massive brass dials, stood, niched 
like sentinels, on either side a doorway through which he 
could see Albert pouring drinks into paper cups. 


‘I picked up a wee carry-out on the way up here,’ Albert 
said. ‘It’s a dry house, you see.’ 
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Kandy strolled round the room. In a long display case 
bracketed to the wall he could see masses of silver cutlery, 
tankards and plate. A tall rosewood vitrine scintillated with a 
thousand glass objects: there were enamelled vases in etched 
cameo glass, blue opaline glass caskets, silver-mounted glass 
ewers, gilt glass goblets, smoky grey lalique mice and Cran- 
berry dragonflies. 

‘What do you think of all this?’ Albert said. 

Kandy threw out his hands in a bewildered gesture. 

‘It’s incredible.’ 

At the far end of the room, occupying a Georgian book- 
case was Rina’s collection of Meissen and Royal Doulton fig- 
ures. Kandy stopped in front of the bookcase. 

‘There’s a few quid there,’ Albert said, giving Kandy his 
drink. ‘You’re smack on target.’ 

Kandy took out his glasses and peered at the figures. He 
pursed his lips and nodded, like a connoisseur. 

‘Of course. Of course. I can tell quality when I see it.’ 

Albert smiled. 

‘I wasn’t talking about the porcelain.’ 

He slipped a key from his pocket and unlocked a drawer 
in the bookcase. He drew back a tangle of beads, brooches, 
necklets and bangles, to reveal several thick layers of bank- 
notes. 

‘How does that grab you?’ 

Before Kandy could speak, Albert had snapped the 
drawer shut again, locked it and pocketed the key. 

‘That‘s the prize,’ Albert said. ‘The thing is: you don’t 
take the prize with a key. It’s ours — yours and mine — but 
we can’t take it with a key. If we want that money we'll 
have to break the place up.’ 

Kandy sipped his drink and turned away. 

“You never mentioned that part.’ 

‘You want out of this dead town, don’t you? What’s a 
little vandalism?’ 

‘Christ, she’s your aunt. She brought you up.’ 

Albert moved towards the vitrine. 

‘Tf you start on the porcelain, I’ll attend to the glass.’ 

Kandy took up a little iron-red dish. 

‘You said it was just junk.’ 

‘So what would you call it?’ 

‘I can see it’s not junk.’ 

‘No you can’t. Remember what you’re supposed to be. 
Weak, stupid, brutal, spontaneous. Like your ex-pupils, the 
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no-hopers. They shat on you. Think what they would do 
here.’ 

Kandy put down the iron-red dish very gently, with both 
hands. 

‘She’ll know it was you.’ 

‘Will she?’ Albert said. 

‘Somehow she’ll know.’ 

Albert was leaning against the vitrine with one hand, his 
head lowered. In a quiet voice he said: ‘Yes. Yes you’re quite 
right. She’ll know.’ 

Both remained silent for a time. Then Kandy lit a cigarette 
and ‘said: ‘I know you want to make it look like a break-in, 
But honestly I don’t think she’ll go to the police. I can’t see 
her doing that. Not if we just take the money. Mind you, if 
we start smashing the place up ... ” 

‘We have to. Everything has to be smashed. There’s no 
other way.’ 

Kandy finished his drink and went to where the carry-out 
stood and poured another. Without looking at Albert, Kandy 
said: ‘You want her dead.’ 

‘Dead?’ 

A slow, sad smile broke on Albert’s face. He went to 
Kandy and led him by the arm to the mantelpiece. Before 
them stood a gold-framed photograph of an unsmiling 
woman of about thirty with a small boy at her knee. 

‘What can you read in that face?’ Albert said. 

‘Is that Rina?’ 

‘That’s Rina. And the misbegotten little runt beside her, 
that’s me. Look at her face. It has a robbed look, wouldn’t 
you say? The worst has already happened to Rina.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘Years of saying no to everything. Even summer. When 
the sun shines Rina hides. She refuses even summer, It takes a 
long time for that look to work itself out in people. You have 
to live with refusal a long time before you look like that. You 
have to be in hiding all your life. Too many summers lost. 
That’s what’s happened to Rina.’ 

Kandy had taken the photograph in his hands and was 
studying it closely. 

‘You have a kind of robbed look about you yourself.’ 

‘They left me with her when I was eight. They didn’t 
want me and they didn’t want each other, so they dumped 
me on Rina. Nobody even said goodbye. I remember there 
were some hymns and a few prayers, and that was it. They’d 
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gone. My life with aunt Rina had begun. She had money, this 
nice big house, and nobody in her life except the Lord Jesus. 
She was the ideal choice. Except for one thing: Rina pre- 
ferred things to people. Nice things that don’t wet the bed 
or vomit their dinner on the carpet. Quiet things that don’t 
jump up and answer back, or fly into rages and throw them- 
selves down and beat their fists on the floor. Chaste little 
dears without a single filthy longing in their pure little hearts. 
Nice and quiet and chaste and safe — that’s Rina’s world. 
Everything safely locked up in a glass case.’ 

‘But not you?’ 

‘Yes, me too. It took a while, but I learnt to become 
what Rina wants. It wasn’t easy. But I bear no grudges. Not 
against Rina. Not against my parents. In fact I’m quite pleased 
with my parents. They let me off the hook, they set me free.’ 

‘And Rina won’t, is that it?: 

‘Rina can’t. It’s more like I have to free her.’ 

Kandy replaced the photograph on the mantelpiece. 

‘I still don’t think she’ll call the cops.’ 

He turned to Albert. 

‘But that’s not really what it’s all about, is it? It’s not 
even about the money.’ 

Albert shrugged and said: ‘We have to forget all that. We 
can examine motives later, if we feel like it. At this moment 
we're vandals, robbers, nothing more. We must just accept 
that. We have to do as they would do. Why should we pre- 
tend we’re different? There’s no nice way of being a vandal 
and a robber — a desecrator. We’ll desecrate. And we'll take 
the prize when we get to it.’ 

The two men faced each other in silence. Kandy went 
pale and he looked down at his hands and they were tremb- 
ling. He slumped down on a chair by the fireplace. 

‘I’m not sure I can do it, Albert.’ 

‘But there are other rooms. This stuff is everywhere, 
all through the house. I need your help.’ 

‘J didn’t think it would be like this.’ 

Albert went close to Kandy. In a whisper he said: ‘And 
there’s upstairs as well.’ 

‘Upstairs?’ 

‘Oh, yes. Upstairs. Rina’s bedroom. We can’t neglect 
Rina’s bedroom.’ 

‘Will there be time?’ 

‘If you help.’ 

Kandy looked down into the cold hearth. 
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‘Where is she anyway?’ 

‘At Hebron Hall, with the Brethren. It’s Just along the 
road. That’s her church. They have Jesus there. A very 
pretty, docile little Jesus.’ 


III 

The two men lay side by side, Kandy’s head in the crook of 
Albert’s arm, blankets and coverlet heaped at the bottom of 
the bed. 

‘Talk to me about my mother,’ Kandy said. 

‘Why should I? You chose me.’ 

‘But you don’t realise how sick she is. She’s dying. She 
needs me.’ 

‘And who does Kandy need?’ 

‘How can you be so hard, so cold?’ 

‘When we choose life people say we’re cold.’ 

‘You sacrifice nothing.’ 

‘What makes you think your mother wants a sacrifice? 
Maybe it’s your sacrifice that’s killing her.’ 

‘She cries at night. Every night. She turns her face to the 
wall and cries. I lie listening. What did I do wrong, Albert? 
What was it, all those years ago? Sometimes I think I once 
knew, when I was stronger, when I could face it. But not 
now. It’s gone now, It’s buried. But not for her. Some awful 
betrayal, some act of treachery she can’t let go of. And all 
she can do is cry. And I can’t help her. Nothing I say or do 
reaches down into that pain.’ 

Albert raised himself on one elbow and looked down at 
his friend. 

“You can help her. When we’re in Sapin she'll let go.’ 

Kandy smiled. He raised his hand to Albert’s cheek and 
kept it there. 

‘What a great simpleton you are!’ Kandy said. 

‘None greater.’ 

‘Don’t worry. I know it’s only a game.’ 

‘Yes. But we make things happen.’ 

‘Then make it happen for me. Tell it to me again. I want 
to hear it all again. I want to believe it’s true.’ 

Albert covered Kandy’s hand with his own. 

‘When we’re in Spain your mother will let go of her hurt. 
Better things will take its place. She will forget, as Rina will 
forget. Betrayals, treachery, lies — all will be forgotten, and 
forgiven. They suckled us only with their delusions. We can 
deprive them of their delusions. And more than that. We rid 
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them of guilt, because we now cease to be occasions of guilt. 
We take up their burden of guilt onto our own shoulders, We 
carry it into the light where it’ll shrivel up and die. You chose 
me, and I chose you, for no other reason. And is it not poss- 
ible that they may even go beyond forgiveness, and piece the 
whole thing together, and feel towards us finally only a sense 
of the sincerest gratitude?’ 


A little later the two men left Rina’s house separately, as 
they had come, and met up again in a small hotel near the 
centre of the city. The following day they caught the first 
flight out to Spain. 
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‘NEW WRITING SCOTLAND is a box of delights.’ 
Lesley Duncan, The Glasgow Herald 
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TO judge from much modern Scottish 
fiction, all human life of the North 
British variety takes place in the 
purlieu of pubs. F 


Reassurance to the contrary is at 
hand. Bars are not barred from the 
sixth issue of New Writing Scotland 
but the anthology’s clutch of short 
stories, from writers known and 
unknown, largely avoids the 
contemplation of the Celtic soul in its 
cups. 


For example, the establishment 
where the hero of Lorn Macintyre’s 
“The Summing-up” has his crisis of 
conscience is the eminently sober 
Light Bite in Princes Street: 


The anonymous, upwardly mobile 
QC seems a total conformist, from his 
external trappings of waistcoat and 
bowler to his acceptance of his snobby 
wife’s penchant for ever bigger 
Volvos. But there are hints of an inner 
malaise as he slips on his “grey silk 
noose” of a tie or realises that his 
house has been bought and furnished 
on the proceeds of crime. 


Not only the man’s inner life but the 
world of the Edinburgh legal 
establishment is sketched with a deft 
irony which may not amuse the 
recipients of Mr Macintyre’s insights. 
When his hero is summoned back to 
his roots by the death of his engine- 
driver father (that railway/law 
syndrome seems familiar!), there is a 
sense of relief, even pleasure, so 
engaged have we become in the man’s 
destiny in a handful of pages. 


There’s another bitch of a wife in 
Joan Lingard’s “Granny Flat,” a sad, 
professionally executed tale of the 
psychological destruction of an elderly 
woman by her son’s family. An 
element of mystery is added. Is the 


bare white foot waving from the attic. 


flat opposite just a figment of the 
grandmother’s imagination? There is 
blood trickling down it. Read on. 
Indignation fuels Janice Galloway’s 
“Fearless.” The wee man in the greasy 
gaberdine who bears the nickname 
Fearless is no hero. Rather he’s a 
bogeyman, spitting and cursing at 
anyone who catches his eye in the 
street. Tolerated — even seen as some 
kind of local hero — by fellow males, 
he makes the narrator as a child sick 
with fear and anger. Janice Galloway’s 
licenced drunk is maybe fictional but 
his kind do exist and do intimidate. 
The frightened child lashes out at 
the persecutor. The adult narrator 
draws an uncompromising feminist 
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reprinted on the left, projects the gir!’s 
point of view as an affair reaches the 
end of the line on a transcontinental 
train journey. An accomplished sortie 
into fiction from the chronicler of 
Glasgow patter. 


Farquhar McLay’s “Thresholds” is 
an offputting piece about two men, 
presumably homosexuals, destroying 
family claims on their affections. Fred 
Urquhart doesn’t show his usual 
aplomb in “The Dead Blackbird.” not 
a whit more believable for being set 
near Lesmahagow. 


Among the best of the other stories 
are Ron Butlin’s ‘The Things God 
Made,” in which a young boy copes 
with the flux of emotions in a 
household of elderly Catholic aunts, 
and James Allan Ford’s “Love and 
War,” an affectionate, surprisingly 
subtle account of a Last-of-the- 
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with the flux of emotions in a 
household of elderly Catholic aunts, 
and James Allan Ford’s “Love and 
War,” an affectionate, surprisingly 
subtle account of a Last-of-the- 
Summer-Wine trio (one Clegg, two 
Foggies, no Compo) who take on the 
might of the American Nato forces to 
pursue their democratic right to fish. 

Poets, from distinguished veterans 
like George Bruce and Gavin Ewart 
(the latter hymning whiskies in 
hexameters) to young unknowns, also 
rub shoulders in this engaging 
anthology. 


In “The Land o° Cakes,” Robert 


Crawford’s extended metaphor about 
Scotch comestibles packs sociological 
punch (Glasgow/ Until recently was 
thought emetic. It has begun to be 
swallowed). Ewan McVicar finds a 
treasure-trove of disparate objects ‘In 
the Mud Bank” — a piece made 
impressive by the cumulative layers of 
its imagery. John Glenday’s “A 
Traditional Curse” is by contrast 
spare; the lyricism (May you revive/ 
beneath a calm sky,/ hanging larks,/ 
freshly stamped turf) giving way to off- 
beat malice. 


Various poets turn to Scots. W. S. 
Milne offers a reworking of Canto 
VHI of Dante’s Inferno and William 
Neill a diatribe against learning, based 
on a twelfth-century Greek original 
(On stourie buik-riggs dinna waste yir 
days.../gae for a tyler’s prentiss an sell 
claes ). 


If these require a formidable degree 
of concentration on the part of 
deracinated readers (most of us, alas) 
then the harsh message of William 
Hershaw’s “Poppies” transcends any 
language barrier: 


A field o Poppies streetchin oot in rows 
Flutter and nod their furlin cramson pows. 
Aneth ilk stem and black ee’d drap o bluid 
A sodger liggs unkent bane-happed in\ mud. 
Nae hanes nor flooers tae he: a blasted airt 
Cam the neist war; a’ ashes blawn apairt, 


Though no general themes emerge 
in the anthology to encapsulate 
Scotland 1988, editors Carl 
MacDougall and Edwin Morgan can 
feel pleased that their annual trawl of 
the Scottish literary pond has netted 
so much talent. 


The notes on the 48 contributors 
reveal a range of occupations from 
doctor and divine to handyman and 
ceramic artist, proving again that the 
creative urge strikes in the most 
diverse places. The little CVs are 
awfully earnest (apart from the one 
from Ewan McVicar who recently 
mislaid himself in a desktop 
publishing computer) — but that’s a 
prevailing Scottish sin. 


The success of the anthology should 
encourage more would-be authors to 
air that poem or story — if not novel 
—— they have in them. It also sets the 
Herald’s own New Writing page a 
challenging standard. 


LESLEY DUNCAN 


New Writing Scotland 6, edited by Carl 
MacDougall and Edwin Morgan, with 
managing editor Hamish Whyte: is 
published by the Association for 
Scottish Literary Studies in conjunction 
with the Glasgow Herald at £5.95, 
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S ome of the most exciting writing in Britain today 
is being produced in Glasgow ~a city which has 
established itself recently as being a high energy centre 
for all the arts. STREETS OF GOLD aims to reflect 
the creativity going on in the field of fiction and to 
mirror the life and the culture with a small ‘c’ within 
the 199 European City of Culture. 

‘This collection of Glasgow short stories is a 
follow-up to the editors’ earlier anthology STREETS 
OF STONE which looked at the genre from - 
historical perspective. STREETS OF GOLD features 
work from the 1980s by writers the editors regard as 
the best currently around, whether well-known or still 
to make their mark. 

The contents include ‘The New World’, an 
uncollected story by Alasdair Gray, the author of 
Lanark: a surreal historical fantasy (from his 
work-in-progress, Robert the Vole) by David Neilson, a 
master of Glasgow dialect; the intriguing ‘Die 
Laughing’ from the author of Brond, Frederic Lindsay; 
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old woman described by the punning title of Carl 
McDougall’s *A sunny day in Glasgow long ago’. 
Other contributors include Douglas Dunn, James 
Kelman, Michael Munro (of The Patter fame) and 
Agnes Owens. Many of the stories have never been 
collected before and some are published for the first 
time, 

in STREETS OF STONE the comment was made 
that women writers do not figure largely in Glasgow 
short fiction, It is pleasing to record their numbers are 
increasing - nearly a third of the contributors are 
women. 

The editors themselves have contributed stories to 
the book. Moira Burgess is a novelist and authority on 
Glasgow fiction. Hamish Whyte is a poet and editor of 
the bestselling anthologies Noise and Smoky Breath 
(Glasgow Poems), and The Scottish Cat. 
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Introduction 


In our earlier volume of Glasgow stories, Streets of Stone, the 
editorial policy was fairly firm: for inclusion a story had to be 
set in Glasgow, truthfully depicting some aspect of Glasgow life 
or expressing some essential trait of Glasgow character. There 
was also a historical dimension in that the stories were gathered 
from fifty years of writing, from the nineteen-thirties to the 
early nineteen-eighties. In Streets of Gold, while we have not 
lost sight of these criteria, there is no such mission. We have 
selected stories this time all by contemporary writers; demand- 
ing only that they have some connection with Glasgow — either 
by birth, upbringing, residence, or context or setting of work. 
The stories have been written within the last ten years (some 
published here for the first time, most of them previously 
uncollected in book form) and are offered as characteristic of 
their authors. Chronologically, in terms of setting, they range 
from the no-particular-time of fantasy to historical events this 
century, from the present or recent past to bleak visions of the 
future. 

Another point of contrast with Streets of Stone worth noting 
might be the increased representation of women writers in the 
present collection (nine as opposed to three in the earlier book). 
One thing remains the same — both collections feature work by 
well-known writers together with those still to make their mark. 

Glasgow is the official European City of Culture for 1990. 
“Everywhere in this city culture, eh?” observes a character in 
one of the stories, though we leave it to the reader to savour 
the beauty of his remark in its particular context. The setting 
and subject of some of the stories (France, art, music, etc.) 
might seem appropriate to this event, but the main aim of the 
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anthology is to reflect the current creativity of Glasgow in the 
field of fiction, to reflect the life of the city, culture with a big 
or a wee c — to provide a sample-book of Glasgow writing of 
the 1980s. 


Moira Burgess 
Hamish Whyte 
February 1989 


FARQUHAR McLAY 


Thresholds 


I 

They were sitting in the back-room of the Burnt Barns, a low- 
amenity, winos’ dive in the last of the Calton slums. They had 
been there for two hours and it was now 7.30 p.m. Kandy sat 
at a battered old piano with a newspaper spread out in front of 
him. From time to time he sipped his whisky and turned a page. 
Albert sat at a side-table close by, smoking a cigar and observing 
his friend. The only other customer in the back-room was Olga. 
She was on a stool at the bar talking to Eddie the barman. 

“What about London?” said Kandy, without looking up. 

“T thought you’d had it with London,” Albert said. 

“Yes, but I’m stronger now.” 

“So what did we get passports for? We’re going to Spain.” 

Kandy ran a hand through his hair. 

“Well, let’s just see what the money’s like first.” 

“The money will be okay, believe me.” 

Kandy bent low over his newspaper. The two men sat 
without speaking for some minutes, then Kandy laughed and 
said: “Would you believe it? Here’s somebody got three years 
for nicking sausage skins.” 

Albert rose and pushed Kandy’s glass towards him. 

“Come on, drink up, I’m on the bell.” 

Kandy watched closely, an amused look on his face, as Albert 
went to the bar. Albert whispered something to Olga and she 
threw her head back and let out a shriek of laughter which 
shook the gantry. 

When Eddie came with the order he beckoned Albert a little 
to one side. He placed the drinks on a small steel tray and 
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drew from his hip-pocket a large, official-looking document. 
He unfolded it and flattened it out on the bar. The two men 
pored over the document and spoke in whispers. Now and then 
Eddie got quite agitated and waved his arms about. 

It was a performance Kandy had witnessed many times. 
In the Barns people were always showing documents. It was 
usually a citation or a summons to appear before this or that 
court or tribunal. Sometimes it was a notice of rent arrears, and 
other times a notice of eviction. Sometimes it was a notice of dis- 
traint for the poinding and repossession of goods. Sometimes 
it was just a letter from the DHSS or a pawn ticket. It didn’t 
matter what it was, nobody had penetrated the Barns unless 
someone at sometime had shown him a document. Nobody 
had ever shown Kandy a document. The thought made him 
smile. The Barns folk had their suspicions of Kandy. He was 
either a cop, a grass or a queer. They didn’t like the look of 
him, whatever he was. They assumed Albert was only using 
him. 

When Albert came back with the drinks, Kandy said: “Id 
like to know how you do that. I’m more of a prole than you are 
and I can’t get near them. They’re in the palm of your hand. I 
mean, why should Eddie, who wouldn’t trust his own mother, 
trust you? And what did you say to Olga to make her scream like 
that?” 

Albert re-lit his cigar. 

“They’re my friends, Kandy.” 

From Kandy’s wide-open mouth came a staccato hiccup of a 
laugh. He raised his glass. 

“All hail Albert — friend of the dinosaurs!” 

“Is something troubling you?” Albert said. 

“Troubling me?” 

“Yes. You sound troubled.” 

“Well, you’re right. I am troubled. Why aren’t you?” 

“I’m thinking about Spain.” 

Kandy folded up his newspaper and threw it down on the 
table in front of Albert. 

“T still think Pll try London.” 

“You've tried London. You had to come back.” 
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“Sure. But that was long ago. I’ve changed. Things will be 
different this time.” 

Albert picked up the newspaper. 

“What makes you think you’ve changed?” 

“Well, Pm older now, for one thing, more mature. Plus 
the fact: this time I'll have money. Even you will agree that can 
make all the difference. But it’s this feeling I have. I feel the 
old self-confidence coming back.” 

Albert opened out the newspaper. 

“That’s good.” 

“You know something, Albert, I acted too hastily in giving 
up teaching. I should have listened to my headmaster. I should 
have listened to my doctor. They gave me good advice. Give it 
time, they said. Think of your pension. Think of your mother, 
it'll break her heart. But what about me, now, I said, I’m 
disintegrating. And I was. I had lumps springing up all over 
my body, my hands, my face. I was coming apart. But I should 
have waited. I should have stuck it out. If I was in that school 
now, feeling like I do now, I’d win through. It was a bad bloody 
school, right? A bad locality. Children without hope, going 
nowhere but the dole queue and knowing it. And what the 
hell did I know? What kind of crap was running through my 
head? I would bring them hope: I would open up their world. 
And they just laughed, and they —” 

Kandy’s voice rose with his anger almost to a shout. 

= unruly, stupid, malicious little brutes — they shat on 
me! 

Olga looked round and Eddie, hands in the sink under the 
bar, fixed Kandy in a sour and truculent stare. 

Kandy smiled and subsided. Under his breath he said: “I 
think your friends hate my guts.” 

“They don’t,” Albert said. 

“Why do you keep dragging me in here? You know I can’t 
stand the place.” 

“It’s better than chrome and plastic.” 

“It’s the people, damnit. They hate me.” 

“You’re wrong. They don’t hate you. They just don’t know 

you. You should come in more.” 
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Albert rocked back slightly on the two hind legs of the 
spindly plain chair. He held the newspaper opened out at arm’s 
length. Kandy said: “Do you think I’m stronger now?” 

“I notice you never count your change,” Albert said. He 
lowered the paper and leant closer to Kandy. “They could be 
giving you anything back, you never look. In fact, you turn 
your head away. You do. It’s almost as if you were ashamed: as 
if you didn’t really believe you had any right to anything back. 
That’s the impression I get, anyway. Of course it could be you 
just trust people.” 

Kandy shook his head. 

“] don’t trust people.” 

At that moment Olga went into another loud laughing fit, 
apparently triggered by something Eddie had said. She swung 
round, bent double with laughter, lurched from her stool and 
made in the direction of the Ladies. Eddie was leaning across 
the bar nodding his head mirthfully. When the toilet door 
slammed shut, Eddie, still beaming, cupped his hands over his 
mouth and called out to Albert: “She’s peed her knickers, silly 
fucking cow.” 

Albert made no acknowledgment, just stared straight ahead, 
as if not hearing. Eddie quickly gathered himself up and 
busied himself at the gantry. Kandy said: “It’s a matter 
of temperament, that’s all. I may be a well man again 
but I’m still me. You’re you. I don’t have to become an 
exact replica, do I? You have your way of dealing with 
people, I have mine. Your way suits you okay. My way suits 
me.” 

“You're like a man with a blindfold, Kandy. What frightens 
you? What can they do to you?” 

Kandy rested his elbows on his knees and stared down into 
his drink and said nothing. Albert got up. 

“Never mind, Kandy. You'll find yourself again — once we 
get over there. This time tomorrow it'll all be different. This 
place and all the rest forgotten. You'll see.” 

Kandy looked up anxiously. 

“You're going already?” 

Albert tapped his watch. 
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“I’ve stayed too long. We don’t want any mistakes, do we? I 
have to be certain where she is.” 

“Listen, Albert — sit down a minute.” 

“No time.” 

“One more drink before you go.” 

Kandy made to rise, but Albert, passing behind him, placed 
a hand on his shoulder. 

“Give me about an hour. You're sure you’ve got the address?” 

Kandy looked about him forlornly and nodded. 

“ve got the address.” 

Albert went to the door. 

Kandy said: “I can get drunk in an hour.” 

Without looking back, Albert said: “You do that.” 


II 

When, one hour later, Kandy arrived at Rina’s house, the 
front door was lying ajar and he walked in and closed it 
quietly behind him. The hall was a long passageway lined 
with barometers, some were of giltwood, some of mahogany, 
and some doubled as clock and barometer. Two other clocks, 
nine-foot grandfathers with massive brass dials, stood, niched 
like sentinels, on either side a doorway through which he could 
see Albert pouring drinks into paper cups. 

“I picked up a wee carry-out on the way up here,” Albert 
said. “It’s a dry house, you see.” 

Kandy strolled round the room. In a long display case 
bracketed to the wall he could see masses of silver cutlery, 
tankards and plate. A tall rosewood vitrine scintillated with 
a thousand glass objects: there were enamelled vases in etched 
cameo glass, blue opaline glass caskets, silver-mounted glass 
ewers, gilt glass goblets, smoky grey lalique mice and cranberry 
dragonflies. 

“What do you think of all this?” Albert said. 

Kandy threw out his hands in a bewildered gesture. 

“It’s incredible.” 

At the far end of the room, occupying a Georgian bookcase, 
was Rina’s collection of Meissen and Royal Doulton figures. 
Kandy stopped in front of the bookcase. 
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“There’s a few quid there,” Albert said, giving Kandy his 
drink. “You’re smack on target.” 

Kandy took out his glasses and peered at the figures. He 
pursed his lips and nodded, like a connoisseur. _ 

“Of course. Of course. I can tell quality when I see it. 

Albert smiled. , 

“I wasn’t talking about the porcelain.” 

He slipped a key from his pocket and unlocked a drawer 
in the bookcase. He drew back a tangle of beads, brooches, 
necklets and bangles, to reveal several thick layers of banknotes. 

“How does that grab you?” 

Before Kandy could speak, Albert had snapped the drawer 
shut again, locked it and pocketed the key. 

“That’s the prize,” Albert said.“The thing 1s: you don’t take 
the prize with a key. It’s ours — yours and mine = but we 
can’t take it with a key. If we want that money we'll have to 
break the place up.” 

Kandy sipped his drink and turned away. 

“You never mentioned that part.” 

“You want out of this dead town, don’t you? What’s a little 
vandalism?” , 

“Christ, she’s your aunt. She brought you up. 

Albert moved towards the vitrine. 

“If you start on the porcelain, Ill attend to the glass.” 

Kandy took up a little iron-red dish. 

“You said it was just junk.” 

“So what would you call it?” 

“I can see it’s not junk.” 

“No, you can’t. Remember what you're supposed to be. 
Weak, stupid, brutal, spontaneous. Like your ex-pupils, the 
no-hopers. They shat on you. Think what they would do here. 

Kandy put down the iron-red dish very, gently, with both hands. 

“She'll know it was you.” 

“Will she?” Albert said. 

“Somehow she'll know.” C4 

Albert was leaning against the-vitrine with one hand, his head 
lowered. In a quiet voice he said: “Yes. Yes you're quite right. 


She'll know.” 
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Both remained silent for a time. Then Kandy lit a cigarette 
and said: “I know you want to make it look like a break-in. But 
honestly I don’t think she'll go to the police. I can’t see her 
doing that. Not if we just take the money. Mind you, if we start 
smashing the place up .. .” 

“We have to. Everything has to be smashed. There’s no other 
way. 

Kandy finished his‘drink and went to where the carry-out 
stood and poured another. Without looking at Albert, Kandy 
said: “You want her dead.” 

“Dead?” 

A slow, sad smile broke on Albert’s face. He went to Kandy 
and led him by the arm to the mantelpiece. Before them stood 
a gold-framed photograph of an unsmiling woman of about 
thirty with a small boy at her knee. 

“What can you read in that face?” Albert said. 

“Is that Rina?” 

“That’s Rina. And the misbegotten little runt beside her, 
that’s me. Look at her face. It has a robbed look, wouldn’t you 
say? The worst has already happened to Rina.” 

“How?” 

“Years of saying no to everything. Even summer. When the 
sun shines Rina hides. She refuses even summer. It takes a long 
time for that look to work itself out in people. You have to live 
with refusal a long time before you look like that. You have to 
be in hiding all your life. Too many summers lost. That’s what’s 
happened to Rina.” 

Kandy had taken the photograph in his hands and was 
studying it closely. : 

“You have a kind of robbed look about you yourself.” 

“They left me with her when I was eight. They didn’t want 
me and they didn’t want each other, so they dumped me on 
Rina. Nobody even said goodbye. I remember there were some 
hymns and a few prayers, and that was it. They'd gone. My life 
with aunt Rina had begun. She had money, this nice big house, 
and nobody in her life except the Lord Jesus. She was the ideal 
choice. Except for one thing: Rina preferred things to people. 
Nice things that don’t wet the bed or vomit their diriner on the 
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carpet. Quiet things that don’t jump up and answer back, or fly 
into rages and throw themselves down and beat their fists on 
the floor. Chaste little dears without a single filthy longing in 
their pure little hearts. Nice and quiet and chaste and safe sie 
that’s Rina’s world. Everything safely locked up in a glass case. 

“But not your” 

“Ves, me too. It took a while, but I learnt to become what 
Rina wanted. It wasn’t easy. But I bear no grudges. Not against 
Rina. Not against my parents. In fact I’m quite pleased with my 
parents. They let me off the hook, they set me free. 

“And Rina won't, is that it?” 

“Rina can’t. It’s more like I have to free her.” 

Kandy replaced the photograph on the mantelpiece. 

“I still don’t think she'll call the cops.” 

He turned to Albert. 7 

“But that’s not really what it’s all about, is it? It’s not even 

he money.” 
eee ae and said: “We have to forget all that. We 
can examine motives later, if we feel like it. At this moment 
we're vandals, robbers, nothing more. We must Just accept that. 
We have to do as they would do. Why should we pretend we're 
different? There’s no nice way of being a vandal and a robber 
_— a desecrator. We'll desecrate. And we'll take the prize when 
it.” 

The a. men faced each other in silence. Kandy went pale 
and he looked down at his hands and they were trembling. He 
slumped down on a chair by the fireplace. 

“I’m not sure I can do it, Albert.” 

“But there are other rooms. This stuff is everywhere, all 
through the house. I need your help.” 

“I didn’t think it would be like this.” ar 

Albert went close to Kandy. In a whisper he said: “And 
there’s upstairs as well.” 

“Upstairs?” aes 

“Oh, yes. Upstairs. Rina’s bedroom. We can't neglect Rina’s 
bedroom.” 

“Will there be time?” 

“If you help.” 
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Kandy looked down into the cold hearth. 

“Where is she anyway?” 

“At Hebron Hall, with the Brethren. It’s just along the road. 
That’s her church. They have Jesus there. A very pretty, docile 
little Jesus.” 


Ill 

The two men lay side-by-side, Kandy’s head in the crook of 
Albert’s arm, blankets and coverlet heaped at the bottom of the 
bed. : 

“Talk to me about my mother,” Kandy said. 

“Why should I? You chose me.” 

“But you don’t realise how sick she is. She’s dying. She needs 
me. 

“And who does Kandy need?” 

“How can you be so hard, so cold?” 

“When we choose life people say we’re cold.” 

“You sacrifice nothing.” 

“What makes you think your mother wants a sacrifice? Maybe 
it’s your sacrifice that’s killing her.” 

“She cries at night. Every night. She turns her face to the 
wall and cries. I lie listening. What did I do wrong, Albert? 
What was it, all those years ago? Sometimes I think I once 
knew, when I was stronger, when I could face it. But not now. 
It’s gone now. It’s buried. But not for her. Some awful betrayal, 
some act of treachery she can’t let go of. And all she can do is 
cry. And I can’t help her. Nothing I say or do reaches down 
into that pain.” 

Albert raised himself on one elbow and looked down at his 
friend. 

“You can help her. When we're in Spain she'll let go.” 

Kandy smiled. He raised his hand to Albert’s cheek and kept 
it there. 

“What a great simpleton you are!” Kandy said. 

“None greater.” 

“Don’t worry. I know it’s only a game.” 

“Yes. But we make things happen.” 
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“Then make it happen for me. Tell it to me again. I want to 
hear it all again. I want to believe it’s true.” 

Albert covered Kandy’s hand with his own. 

“When we’re in Spain your mother will let go of her hurt. 
Better things will take its place. She will forget, as Rina will 
forget. Betrayals, treachery, lies — all will be forgotten, and 
forgiven. They suckled us only with their delusions. We can 
deprive them of their delusions. And more than that. We rid 
them of guilt, because we now cease to be occasions of guilt. 
We take up their burden of guilt on to our own shoulders. We 
carry it into the light where it'll shrivel up and die. You chose 
me, and I chose you, for no other reason. And is it not possible 
that they may even go beyond forgiveness, and piece the whole 
thing together, and feel towards us finally only a sense of the 
sincerest gratitude?” 


A little later the two men left Rina’s house separately, as they 
had come, and met up again in a small hotel near the centre 
of the city. The following day they caught the first flight out 
to Spain. 
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